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EVEN  I N  G  EN  TERT  A 1 N  MENTS. 


SECO.ND  EVE.NING. 

Owe  of  tlie  most  miserable  race  of  beings 
Avliom  travellers  have  met  with,  are  tfio.se 
inbaliiting  Terra  del  Fuego,  .nt  the  extremity 
of  Sonlli  America.  Tfiey  are  called  Ptcha- 
rais,  l)ecaus<;  that  word  was  the  only  one  of 
which  Captain  Cook  could  retain  the  sound, 
during  bis  abode  in  their  island.  It  is  im- 
jxJssible  to  conceive  a  more  melancholy  pic¬ 
ture  than  that  presented  by  this  people. — 
They  are  ugly,  poor,  untidy,  stupid,  and  idle. 
An  old  sealskin,  attached  round  the  neck  by 
a  string,  covers  only  a  part  of  their  small 
lank  form.  Their  largo  heads.  Bat  lace.s, 
broad  no.ses,  open  mouths,  and  projecting 
cheek  bones,  are  rendered  further  revolting 
by  the  immense  quantity  of  whale  oil,  in 
which  they  steep  their  locks.  They  are 
mostly  iKjwlegged  ;  likewise  strangers  to  de¬ 
cency  and  modesty;  sunk  in  the  must  pro¬ 
found  ajiathy,  nothing  interests  them,;iothing 
excites  them ;  scarcely  did  they  look  ujion 
the  vessels  of  Hourganville,  those  wonderful 
machines,  which  have  excited  such  aston¬ 
ishment  in  the  breasts  of  other  savages. — 
Their  own  rude  boats  are  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees;  their  huts  are  disgusting, and  their 
food  consists  cbieBy  of  the  .‘•cal  and  whale 
oil,  though  nothing  escapes  them  which  can 
possibly  be  eaten.  A  French  traveller  saw 
a  child  fall  into  conviiKsions  after  eating  a 
particular  kind  of  worm.  A  pretended  sor¬ 
cerer  was  called  in  to  relit;ve  the  child  from 
its  suffering-s,  but  you  will  easily  imagine 
that  this  impostor,  as  ignorant  as  the  re.st  of 
bis  countrymen,  could  effect  but  little  to¬ 
wards  its  relief,  and  it  died  in  the  greatest  of 
torments,  in  a  very  short  time. 

Charles. — l*a|)a,  arc  there  many  people  in 
the  worlil  so  savjige  as  the  I*echarais  ? 

.Mr.  OakUy. — Yes ;  unfortunately  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  remote  and  Isolated  <'ountries, 
w  ho  have  little  commerce  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  tire  nuxstly  so.  The  Fsipiimaux 
Indians  in  North  America  present  the  same 
inhserable  picture  as  the  IVcharais  in  the 
South.  Their  clothing  is  formed  of  the 
skitis  of  beasts;  they  can  ficjt  long,  but  when 
they  find  an  abundance  of  food,  they  devour 
it  with  the  utmost  greediness,  undressed. — 
They  jirefer  it  in  this  state  to  that  of  any 
preparation  by  fire,  of  which  they  know  the 
use,  though  many  savages  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  blessings  which  spring  from  that  el¬ 
ement. 

Caroline. — What,  Papa!  .are  there  pcojile 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire  ? 

.Mr.  O. — Without  doubt.  The  Oiaheimns 
were  astonished  when  the  English  taught 
them  its  use  and  jiroperties.  And  at  Port 
Jackson,  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  sitrpri.s- 
ed  at  feeling  acute  jiain  from  placing  his 
hand  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in 
which  a  sailor  w.as  drcs.‘;ing  some  fish. — 
Chance,  to  which  many  of  the  grc.atest  di.s- 
coveries  owe  their  origin,  had  not  yet  taught 
these  savages,  tliat  fire  cotild  be  jiut  to  any 
other  itse  than  that  of  inqiarting  a  genial 
w'armth.  Tlie  Californitms  are  little  less 
miserable  than  the  Fs(|uimaux.  You  recol¬ 
lect,  I  hope,  the  po.sition  of  their  country  ? 

Guslavus. — It  is  a  jicninsula  of  North  A- 
merica. 

Caroline. — The  Gulf  of  California  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Mexico. 

.Mr.  O. — Very  well.  The  inhabitants  to 
the  north  of  the  Californians  are  equally  un¬ 
civilized.  Insensible,  stupid,  slotlifu!,  and 
consequently  aver.se  to  labor,  they  have  no 
idea  which  extends  beyond  their  daily  sup¬ 
port.  If  the  immediate  wants  of  nature  are 
satisfied,  they  are  contented ;  and,  thus  im¬ 
provident,  they  are  occasionally  subject  to 
the  greatest  misery.  , 

This  idle  disposition  and  disgust  of  labor 
is  equally  the  character  of  several  other  A- 
rnerican  people.  The  Indians  of  North 
Western  America,  and  other  savage  tribes, 
live  upon  roots  and  wild  fruits ;  upon  the  fish 
they  catch  in  their  coves  and  rivers,  and  the 
game  they  catch  in  their  forest.s.  During  the 
spring,  tiummer,  and  autumn,  their  resources 
are  abundant,  but  during  the  winter  they  are 
often  ne  ar  perishing  of  hunger.  They  have 


no  store  of  provisions  to  look  on,  nor  have 
they  any  resource  from  the  cold  of  this  in¬ 
clement  season,  except  sotne  friendly  cavern 
which  nature  has  provided  for  them,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  brute  creation.  You  will  ea.s- 
ily  conceive  the  misery  and  discomforture 
of' such  a  situation.  Pre.ssed  by  hunger,  they 
fmpiently  wander  from  their  huts  or  caves 
to  the  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles; 
yet  they  are  not  taught  wisilom  by  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  most  frightful  winter  gone, 
and  spring  returned,  the  past  is  forgotten,  the 
[iresent  enjoyed,  and  the  future  untbought 
of.  The  inhabitants  of  the  L'nited  State.s, 
who  are  their  neighliors,  have  taught  them 
the  use  of  the  plough,  and  some  few  of  them 
iM’gin  to  cultivate  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  benefaction  of  the  Fnited 
States  will  not  be  lost  upon  them.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  first  step  to  civilization ;  aiul  when 
once  a  people  are  convinced  of  its  utility, 
they  make  rapid  strides  to  civilization. 

The  Hottentots  of  Africa  are  as  careless 
as  the  North  American  savage ;  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  labor  is  astonishing !  Hunger  alone 
can  give  them  a  tem|)orary  activity;  but  it 
must  be  jtre.ssing  imleed,  and  when  they 
have  found  a  few  yams,  roots,  or  fi  uit.s,  they 
are  sjitisfied ;  and  again  relapse  into  listle.ss 
apathy.  'I'lity  apja  ar  to  live  to  eat,  contrary 
to  the  maxim  which  .M.  Har])agon,  in  .Moh- 
ere’s  Avare,  wished  to  have  ••ngraven  over 
bis  chinmey-j)iece.  ‘II  liuit  manger  pour 
vivre  et  non  pas  vivre  pour  manger.’ 

Such  is  their  melancholy  exi»!ence,  and 
the  .Americans  on  the  banks  of  the  <  fronoko, 
though  in  some  degree  less  disgusting  than 
the  Hottentots,  are  ecpially  indolent  and  im¬ 
provident  ;  yet  there  is  a  licgree  of  luxury  in 
the  indoh’iice  of  the  fitrmer;  f(>r  as  .«;oon  as 
their  appetite  for  l()od  is  satiated,  they  enter 
their  swinging  hammocks,  and  there  j»ass 
the  languid  hours  in  |ilaying  tq»on  a  kind  of 
Bute,  or  w  ith  faint  voices  chant  a  soothing 
air.  Thus  pass  the  l)est  days  ol'  their  lives. 
U.sele.ss  to  their  ft-llow  creatures, ah.sorbed  in 
srdtj  a  ]>rey  to  the  most  .«ystematie  indolence, 
their  minds  (which  like  the  IkkIj’  re<piire 
exerci.se)  become  by  degrees  inert,  and  finally 
lose  all  marks  of  intelligence. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  appeared 
in.sensible  to  all  the  wonders  which  bm>t 
iqton  them,  when  their  island  w.is  first  dis¬ 
covered.  Their  nnxle  of  living  resemhled 
that  of  the  savages  already  described. 

Ignorance  and  idleness  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  jirodneed  customs  e(pially  cruel  as 
strange.  When  travellers  first  jienetrated 
the  wilds  ol  .America,  they  discovered  Ik*- 
ings,  some  with  pyramidal  head.s,  some  with 
long  stpiare  looking  heads,  tind  others  again, 
having  them  short  and  broad  to  an  unnatural 
degree.  'I'hese  peculiar  fiirms  were  |Modu- 
ced  by  various  means  equally  pi'inieinns  to 
the  health  and  intellect  of  the  unlbrtunate 
objects  thus  misformed.  The  broad  Bat 
heads  were  di.sligured  by  the  application  of 
ii  bag  of  sand  of  considerable  weight,  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  top  of  the  |KA)r  iidimt’s  bead.  A 
board  on  each  side  of  the  bead,  and  pres.sed 
clo.sely,  prodiK  ed  the  long  betid,  N:c.  Home 
of  these  jieople,  by  constantly  ))ulling  their 
ears,  so  lengtlieued  them,  that  they  reached 
tlieir  shoulder;;.  The  Omagues  Battened  the 
whole  figure  to  make  it  res<*nible  the  full 
moon !  A  council  of  the  Hpanish  clergy 
forbade  this  disfigurement  of  the  humtm 
body ;  but  those  tribes  in  that  jiart  of  the 
world  which  retain  tlieir  indepimdence  still 
practise  this  Mrange  custom  even  to  this  daj’. 
The  rariheans,  and  the  |)eople  of  the  Hociely 
Isles,  flatten  the  no.s-  and  lorehead  of  their 
children.  .Among  the  former  too,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  their 
exi.stence,  wore  a  broad  hoard  fastened  on 
each  side  of  their  heads:  many  die  from 
this  apjilication,  and  many  become  .stupid. — 
There  is  a  jieojile,  among  whom  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  cut  off  a  part  of  one  of  the  fingei>. 
These  barbarous  cu.^toms  caused  a  modern 
author  to  s<iy — ‘To  judge  from  the  t.iste  the 
.Americans  have  to  disfigure  and  mutilate 
themselves,  one  would  suppose  they  were 
exceedingly  discontented  with  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  their  bodies  and  limbs.  In  short 
they  have  no  more  intelligence  than  certain 
people  of  anti(|uity,  such  as  tlie  Macroce- 
phales,  men  with  long  heads,  who  lived  upon 
the  liorders  of  the  Black  Sea:  they  are  ig¬ 
norant  that  (lod,  in  creating  man,  gave  him 
a  body  proper  for  all  tbe  functions  of  life, 
and  that  in  changing  its  form,  he  could  but 
mutilate  it.’  Home*savages  instead  of  muti¬ 
lating  their  children,  exjiose  them  to  death  ; 
it  is  the  mothers  themselves  who,  placing 


them  in  a  cradle,  sus|M'nd  them  to  a  tree, 
and  there  leave  their  Labe.«,  when  they  re¬ 
fuse  the  nutriment  nature  has  provided  for 
them.  Superstition  jiersuades  thesi;  poor 
women,  that  their  infants  are  pos.sess«‘d  hy 
evil  sjiirits,  and  under  this  impression  they 
abandon  their  heljdess  jirogcny  to  the  most 
painful  death. 

‘.Ah!’  exclaimed  Caroline  and  Eliza  gt 
the  same  time,  ‘poor  unhapi)}'  little  children!’ 

.Mr.  O. — Our  conversalions  upon  the  man¬ 
ners  of  nations  will  cause  us  frequently  to 
lament  their  barbarity.  But  we  niu.st  !)«•- 
come  acquainted  with  it,  in  order  duly  to 
ajipix'ciate  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  of 
enlightened  moral.-!.  \Ve  .“hall  find  that  tbe 
cruel  custom  of  exj-osing  infants  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end  is  not  ••onfined  to  the  sjivage 
tribes.  Even  the  gentle  Hindoos,  and  the 
iriore  polishe«l  Chines*',  are  guilty  of  the 
same  crime.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

.Among  the  .Alikaus,a  robust  and  ferocious 
race  of  men,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  .Mozani- 
biipie,  in  .Vfiica,  a  broad  mark  in  the  fiirm 
of  a  cross,  tlividing  their  bodies  into  flmr 
part.-!,  is  considere(i  a  beauty.  But  it  would 
lie  tedious  to  detail  the  various  methods  to 
which  savages  re-!ort,  in  order  to  render 
th»*mselves  airreeable ! 

'The  barbarity  they  exercise  in  war  makes 
us  shudder.  The  slightest  grounds  of  *ptar- 
rel  is  suBicient  to  call  forth  all  their  ferocity  ; 
and  their  lust  Ibr  blood  an*l  rajiine  is  so 
great,  that  they  not  unl'requently  fall  upon 
the  more  jieticeful  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
merely  to  satiate  their  cruel  inclin:itions. — 
.'Many  of  the  .savage  tribes  |)oi.son  their  ar¬ 
rows,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Darfour,  in  .Af¬ 
rica,  steej*  the  iron,  when  red-hot,  ot'  which 
they'  mak*'  their  pikes  and  arrows,  in  a  ven¬ 
omous  juice,  that  thus  becomes  .“o  deeply 
impregnati'il  with  the  |>oi.son  that  the  wound 
which  they  give  is  always  mortal.  AVith 
the.so  they  fight  the  wild  bcjists  as  well  as 
their  human  enemies;  and  with  these  they 
often  hunt  the  ostrieli  on  lii->r>iulm4>k  for  tliu 
.sike  of  its  b«‘!iuliful  feathers.  'I'he  I’utago- 
ni.ans  use  a  poison  .se  snhtile,  yet  .so  slow 
in  its  etfect.s,  that  the  victim  lingers  tJjr  three 
months  after  the  wound  is  received,  and 
then  «'\pircs  in  torment,  and  reiiuced  to  a 
skeleton. 

Caroline. — Oh,  papa!  I  never  coitid  htiv*' 
■believe<I  it  pns.sible  that  man  could  Jiave 
been  so  .sy.stemalically  cruel, 

.Mr.  (). — 1  atn  afraid,  my  dear  Caroline,  I 
.shall  have  further  instances  to  jirove  what 
ap|H‘ar.s  to  you  incredible.  Towjird.s  the 
north  of  Darlintr,  lies  the  country  of  Burgoo. 
The  w  ivf'S  of  these  warriors  jilways  accom- 
ptiny  them  to  ,var,  carrying  hrasiers,  into 
which  the  fierce  Boigoos  plunge  their  arms, 
and  making  them  n  d-liot,  assail  their  ene¬ 
mies  with  their  formidable  wcapon.s.  Some 
of  the  sjivage  tribes  endeavor,  when  they  go 
to  war,  to  make  their  outward  appearance 
imposing  by  various  arts:  fi*r  this  pur|M)s;' 
they  stain  their  body  with  all  sorts  of  colors, 
show  the  whites  of  their  eye.s,  loll  out  their 
tongue.s,  and  paint  their  arms  with  .strange 
devices.  'I'he  .Madaga.scans  kill  a  bull  pn- 
vious  to  their  military  ex]M‘dition.s,  ste*'|) 
their  arms  in  its  blood,  and  devour  its  flesh 
as  a  symbol  of  the  treatment  they  intend  to 
inflict  upon  their  enemies. 

Ill  iM'tide  the  country  invaded  by  a  horde 
of  savages:  death  and  destruction  mark 
their  way,  and  the  valley  which*  blo.s.somed 
as  the  ro.se  is  changed  toa*iismal  wilderness. 
A'ou  already  know  from  the  tlcscri|)tion  of 
travellei.s  that  there  are  men  who  ilevour 
their  unfortunate  prisoners. 

Guslavus. — ^'!’hat  abominable  custom  e.x- 
ists  no  longer,  1  trust. 

.Mr.  O. — 'fhe  connexion  of  the  Europeans 
w  ith  many  of  the  .savage  tribes  has  no  doubt 
efti'cted  this  desirable  change  in  part.  A  ct 
it  i.s  even  now  confidently  ascertained  that 
there  are  jieofde  called  .Anthn>[>oj)hagi,  that 
is  to  say,  people  who  eat  their  eiiemie.s.  In 
Brazil  there  is  a  race  of  beings  w!:o  watch 
for  their  civiiizi'd  fellow  creatures  in  order 
to  seize  and  tlevour  them.  'I’he  inh.ihiuiiits 
of  (I'uayana  tre;it  their  jirisoners  with  so 
much  ferocity,  that  the  heart  sickens  at  tlie 
ban;  recital ;  I  shall,  therefinv,  pass  it  over, 
trusting  that  thi'  inih'fatigaiile  exertions  *d‘ 
till'  Eunqieans,  to  <'onv  (  rt  these  ditf  rent 
savages  to  the  divine  and  charitable  princi- 
])les  of  the  r'liristian  religion,  will  in  a  short 
time  change  their  barbarous  ferocity  into  the 
mildne.ss  of  the  dove. 

It  maybe  easily  imagined,  that  the  human 
heart  must  be  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
I  contemplate  such  barliarity  :  iudcetl,  the  in¬ 


habitants  of  (iuayana,  not  only  habituated 
their  children  to  such  afilieting  sights,  but 
ai.so  to  their  endurance.  They  itrqMise  upon 
them  the  greatest  fatigues,  strike  them  with 
thorn  bushes,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  they 
are  initiated,  by  cruel  pains,  into  tbe  military 
ortler.  'J'heir  probation  i.s  that  of  a  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  for  there  is  no  torment  that  wound?, 
without  laming  them,  which  they  are  not 
called  ufion  to  endure.  If'  they  siqiport  this 
cruel  trial  without  complaint,  they  are  pro- 
cl.iimed  warriors,  and  their  lio<lies  are  stain¬ 
ed  vv  ith  red,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
new  rank. 

.Mr.  (Jakley’s  children  expre.ssed  their  de¬ 
light  that  they  were  not  viumg  Guayacons. 

‘You  are  right,’ r*‘sumed  .Mr.  Oakley,’ a 
young  man  destined  to  a  military  life  in  Eu¬ 
rope  i.s  required  to  j.o&s*  s.s  talents  of  a  very 
ditferent  nature:  talents  more  v^orthy  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul,  than  the  ferocious 
distinction  reipiired  l»y  the  .American  .-^vage, 
where  the  epithet  of  ‘  mo.st  cruel  ’  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

Comparative  Metlorolooy. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  National  Ly- 
•■eum,  a  re.solutiori  was  passed,  recommend¬ 
ing  to  all  Schools  and  Lyceums,  vvitli  indi¬ 
viduals  friendly'to  the  cause,  to  kt>ep  'fables 
of  .Meteorology,  and  to  use  all  convenient 
measures  to  have  them  compared,  in  imhlic 
scientific  journal.<. 

.A  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Holbrook, 
of  litjston.  Professor  Webster,  of  Geneva 
College,  .\.  V.,  and  Mr.  Brace,  Principal  of 
the  Hartford  Female  Heminary,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect, 
liy  «ligesting  a  plan  for  keeping  the  tables, 
and  bringing  them  before  the  public.  The 
Committee  jicid  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
their  appointment,  and  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  A'ork,  for  the  acad¬ 
emies  and  other  literary  institutions  of  that 
state,  as  far  as  practicable  ;  and  at  the  sama 
time  to  recognise  and  recomraen*!  tho  plan 
adopted  at  our  military  stations  for  examin¬ 
ation  and  u.se,  us  far  as  the  two  modes  can 
be  combined. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  ilocuments  can 
be  obtained,  the  jilan  referred  to  will  be 
given  to  the  public, and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  lyceums,  schools,  anti  individuals,  in 
all  parts  of  t'le  country,  to  cooperate  in 
certain  pans  of  it  at  least,  so  that,  each  may 
interest  and  instruct  all  the  rest,  and  the 
wltole  scientific  world. 

B'jsides  meteorological  table.s,  embracing 
the  tein|>erature,  quantity  of  rain,  winds, 
f’retpiency  and  sudilenne.ss  t>f  changes,  cx- 
tremt-!,  Nc.,  journals  of  tiie  piogress  of 
vegetation  are  rccommendeil  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  this  department,  botanists  may 
render  esst-ntial  ai<l,  by  noting  the  tune  they 
collected  their  dift’erent  fiovvers,  and  by  re¬ 
marks  relating  to  numerous  circumstances 
connected  with  the  vegetable  kingdom. — 
Farmers#  and  even  .school  children,  may 
aid  themselves,  hy  aiding  others  and  the 
cause  of  Education,  in  observing  and  no¬ 
ting  the  various  stages  of  vegetation,  such 
as  the  time  when  corn  is  in  silk,  cotton  in 
bloom,  the  cliesnnt  in  flower,  iA:c.  &c.  If 
this  Wits  done  in  diflerent  states  and  differ- 
eiU  latitudes  and  Ibngitude.s  all  over  the 
gitihe,  an  immense  amount  of  facts — a 
gfi  at  mass  of  ilata,  vvoiilrl  he  collected,  in¬ 
teresting  in  themselves,  and  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  great  principles  of  science  rela¬ 
ting  to  oiir  globe.  'Fhe  idea  that  schools, 
that  .Ameuica.x  Chii.drf.n  generally,  can 
aiil  in  this  gn'at  cause,  and  that,  too,  hy  a 
mo-t  (h'liglitful  amusement  and  much 
usi'fid  instruction  for  their  immediate  ben¬ 
efit,  is  not  the  ie;i.“t  deserving  of  attention, 
as  it  is  both  repiihlie.ui  :irid  benevolent,  and 
not  only  i-’iaeticahle,  but  easy  of  immediate 
ai'coiiqdislirrient. 

'>'Iie  (’oinmiltec  of  the  N.ational  Lyceum, 
in  aecorihiiicf'  with  the  iltiiy  assigned  them, 
therefoni,  invite  the  attention  of  the  lovers 
of*  science  generally,  to  aid  in  this  common 

c. iuso  in  any  way  they  may  jl. ink  projirr  ; 
thev  :dso  jiromise,  tlnit  as  soon  as  practi- 
cahl*',  tlii'y  w  Hi  present  some  delinitw  and 
simple  i»lan.  in  which  ail  who  are  <!isposed, 
can  unite  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
world  purticul.ir  hut  numerous  fiict.s,  as  the 

d. 'ita  for  ascertaining  general  and  important 
principles  of  science 

J.  Holbrook, 

C’uairman  of  the  Committee. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


FOOT  RAILROADS. 

NO.  I  . 

One  great  obstacle  to  tlie  general  lUffu- 
sion  of  knowledge  is  distance  from  a  center 
of  communication.  The  young  persons 
who  live  more  than  two  miles  from  an  acad¬ 
emy  cannot  avail  themselves  easily  of  its 
advantages;  much  less  can  tliey  attend  sci- 
emilic  or  moral  lessons  in  it  in  the  evening. 
For  free  intercoui-se,  then,  between  all  parts 
of  a  town,  lay  ti)ot  rail  roads.  According 
to  the  Scientific  Tracts,  No.  2-i,  the  tractive 

f)o\\er  exerted  upon  a  rail  way  is  one  two 
lundredth  part  of  the  loud.  According  to 
the  Edinhurgii  Review,  Oct.  the  tru(^- 
tive  power  on  a  level  rail  road  is  1-240  of 
tiK)  load  moved;  that  is,  a  pound  weight, 
drawing  by  a  cord  over  a  pulley,  will  draw 
a  load  of  240  pounds.  A  person  iherefore 
on  a  level  rail  road  can  draw  a  load  of  240 
pounds  as  easily  us  he  cun  draw  up  one 
pound  by  a  cord  over  a  pulley.  A  man, 
then,  who  weighs  150  pounds,  in  walking 
up  a  hill  50  feet  high,  exerts  a  force  that,  for 
each  pound  of  his  weight,  wonhl  move  on 
a  level  rail  road  240  pounds  .50  feet.  Mul¬ 
tiply  then  this  distance  of  50  feet  by  150, 
the  number  of  pounds  in  his  whole  weight; 
and  you  have  more  than  a  mile  and  a  third. 
If  then  a  man  can  apply  his  strength  as  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  drawing  a  load  on  a  rail 
way,  ;is  in  walking  U[>  hill,  he  can  move  a 
lead  of  210  pounds  a  mile  and  a  third  on  a 
rj'.il  road  as  easily  as  he  can  walk  up  a  hill 
«)f  .50  feet  high,  supposing  him  to  weigh 
1.5U  potmds.  ()r  if  a  persoti  should  sit  in  a 
rail  car,  and  turn  a  crank  with  as  much 
strength  ns  he  would  use  in  turning  the 
crank  of  a  well  to  raise  up’ a  pail  of  two 
pounds  weight  containing  ten  rjiiarts  of 
water,  he  would  move  forward  on  a  level  rail 
road  the  enormous  weight  of  .52t?0  jionnds. 
With  the  same  effort  that  one  would  use 
to  raise  by  the  criink  and  wheel  or  roller 
of  a  well  ati  em|)ty  pail  of  two  pounds 
weight  and  a  chain  of  two  pounds,  he 
could  move  forward  on  a  level  railroad  a  load 
of  IKJO  pounds.  Rut  .suppose  that  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  a  light  rail  car  is  greater  in  pro|ior- 
tion  than  that  of  a  heavy  one  ;  and  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scientific  Tracts  the  tractive 
force  of  one  pouinl  will  draw  hut  200 
pounds;  then  the  eflbrt  to  move  a  load  of 
400  pounds  would  he  very  small.  Lay  then 
a  liiot  rail  road  of  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
through  a  town.  As  there  would  he  no  need 
of  its  sustaining  at  any  one  |iuiiit  more  than 
half  a  ton,  it  would  not  require  to  he  huilt 
ill  a  very  solid  and  costly  manner.  For 
this  reason,  it  need  not  lie  made  straight  to 
save  expense.  It  might  ho  circuitous,  to 
avoid  inequalities  of  ground.  1  li.ave  look¬ 
ed  much  :it  the  lay  oflaiid  in  dilferruit  parts 
of  the  country  ;  and  1  have  ohserved  that 
there  are  g^eut  facilities  for, .level  i.ail  roads, 
altogether  heyond  what  one  would  suppose 
from  the  roads  that  are  ijow  travelled.  And 
ns  travelling  upon  a  rail  rotid  m.iy  he  very 
rapid,  increase  of  distance  hy  a  circuitous 
loiiie  would  he  no  ohjectioii.  A  r:iil  road 
would  he  good  all  times  of  the  year;  and 
over  the  grciitest  part  of  the  Fnited  S*tates 
would  he  encumhered  hy  snow  for  a  very 
short  period;  and  in  the  norlliern  jiaris  it 
w  ould  he  an  easy  mode  of  travelling  in 
those  seasons  of  the  year,  spring  and  fall, 
vvIkmi  the  roadv  are  almost  impassaiile  for 
lie.uy  wagon.s  ;  and  when,  too,  fiirmers 
have  the  mo.st  leisure  for  travelling;  and 
when  their  children  can  host  attend  scliools 
and  li-ctnres.  Rut  liow  is  a  car  weighing 
with  its  load  400  |>oun(!s,  to  he  propeihal 
upon  a  1.061  rail  road.^  1  answer,  the  man 
who  will  turn  a  crank  to  give  motion  to  its 
wheels  with  only  force  enough  to  raise  two 
fioiinds,  c.in  urge  it  forward.  1  will  shew 
in  anotlicr  numher,  that  such  rail  roads  will 
answer  the  general  piirjioscs  of  business  ; 
and  may  therefore  he  made  for  commerce, 
as  well  as  for  easy  travelling. 


Cotop  A  X  i . 

CoTorwi  is  the  loftiest  of  those  volca¬ 
noes  of  tite  Andes  which  have  produced 
eruptions  at  recent  periods;  its  absolute 
height  being  18,878  feet.  It  is  consequently 
2(»25  feet  higher  ilirin  Vesuvius  wonhl  be, 
w'ere  it  placed  on  ibe  top  of  the  Pealj  of 
'r«  iit'rifre.  The  seorim  and  rocks  ejected 
hy  it,  and  scattered  over  the  neighboring 
Mdleys,  would  form  a  v.-i'^t  moimtain  of 
themselves.  In  1738  its  flames  rose  2ifol3 
feet  above  the  laviter;  and  in  1744  its  roar¬ 
ings  were  iieard  as  far  as  Honda,  on  the 
Magdalena,  at  a  distance  of  WO  miles.  On 
the  6ih  April,  1748.  the  quantity  of  ashes 
thrown  out  was  so  great,  that  in  the  towns 
of  Ilarnhatn  and  Taeiinga  the  inhuhitants 
Wore  obliged  lo  use  hmtertis  in  the  streets. 
'J'hii  e.xplosion  whicii  took  place  in  January, 
1803,  was  |•^ecede<^  by  the  smiden  melting 
ol  the  snows  wiiich  covered  the  surface; 


and  at  bie  port  of  Guayaquil,  179  1-2  miles 
distant,  noises  were  lieard  proceeding  from 
it,  day  and  niglit,  like  discharges  of  a  bat- 
tery. 

This  celebrated  mountain  is  situated  to 
the  southeast  of  Quito,  at  the  distance  of 
41  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  Andes.  Its 
form  is  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  of  all 
tlie  colossal  summits  of  that  mighty  chain  ; 
being  a  perfect  cone,  wliich  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  shines  with  dazzling  splendor  at 
sunset.  No  rocks  project  through  the  icy 
covering,  except  near  tlie  edge  of  the  crater, 
which  is  surrounded  hy  a  small  circular 
wall.  In  ascending,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  reach  the  lower  boundary  of  the  snows, 
the  cone  being  surroundeil  I’y  deep  ravines; 
and,  afte^  a  ne.ar  examination  of  the  sum¬ 
mit,  Humboldt  thought  tliat  it  would  be 
altogether  impossible  to  reach  the  brink  of 
the  crater. 

In  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  the 
cordilleras  of  the  Andes  form  three  chains, 
in  the  great  longitudinal  valleys  of  which 
flow  two  large  rivers.  To  the  south  of 
Popaynn,  on  the  table-land  of  Los  Pastes, 
these  three  chains  unite  into  a  single  group, 
which  stretches  far  beyond  the  equator. — 
This  group,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  pre¬ 
sents  an  extraordinary  appearance  from  the 
river  of  Chota,  the  most  elevated  summits 
l>eing  arranged  in  two  lines,  forming,  as  it 
were,  u  double  ridge  to  the  conlilleras. — 
These  summits  served  for  signals  to  the 
French  academicians  when  em|»loyed  in  the 
measurement  of  an  equinoctial  degree. — 
Rougner  considered  them  as  two  chains, 
separated  hy  a  longitudinal  valley;  but  this 
valley  Humboldt  views  as  the  ridge  of  the 
Andes  itself.  Jt  is  an  elevated  jdain,  from 
8858  to  9515  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
and  the  volcanic  summit.s  of  Pichincha, 
Cayamho,  Cotopaxi,  and  otlier  celebrated 
peaks,  are,  Humboldt  thinks,  so  many  pro¬ 
tuberances  of  tlie  great  mass  of  the  Andes. 
In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Quito,  these  mountains  do  not 
seem  so  high  as  many  of  much  inferior  al¬ 
titude  rising  from  a  lower  basis. 


Anger. 

As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  tij) 
trees  and  deformeth  the  face  of  Nature,  or 
ns  an  eai-tlic|iiuLe  in  its  convulsions  OVeP- 
tiirneth  cities;  so  the  rage  of  an  angry  man 
tlimweth  mischief  around  him;  danger  and 
destruction  wait  on  his  hand. 

Rut  consider,  and  forget  not  tliine  own 
weakness  ;  so  shall  thou  pardon  the  failings 
of  others. 

Indulge  not  thy.self  in  the  p.nssion  of 
anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  sword  to  wound  thy 
own  breast,  or  miirdt  r  thy  friend. 

If  thou  hearest  slight  provocations  with 
patience,  it  shall  he  imputed  unto  thee  for 
wisdom  ;  and  if  thou  wipcst  them  from  thy 
rornenihrance,  thy  heart  shall  feel  rest — thy 
r.iind  shall  not  reproach  thee. 

Seest  thou  not  that  the  angry  man  loseth 
his  understanding.’  whilst  thou  art  in  thy 
senses,  let  the  madness  of  another  be  a  les¬ 
son  to  thyself. 

Do  nothing  in  thy  passion :  why  wilt 
liion  put  to  sea  in  the  violence  of  a  storm  ? 

If  it  he  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wise  to  prevent  it;  avoid  therefore  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  falling  into  w»-.  •  or  guard  thyself 
against  them  wheneve;  they  ociuir. 

A  fool  is  provoked  with  insolent  speeches; 
but  a  wise  man  laugheth  them  to  scorn. 

Harbor  not  revenge  in  thy  breast;  it  will 
torment  thy  heart,  and  disorder  its  best  in¬ 
clinations. 

Re  always  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to 
rettirn  an  injury:  he  that  watcheth  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge  lies  in  w  ait  against 
himself,  and  draweth  down  mischief  on  his 
own  head. 

A  mild  answer  to  an  angry  man,  like 
water  cast  on  the  fire,  abateth  his  heat;  and 
from  an  enemy  he  shall  become  thy  friend. 

Consider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of 
anger,  and  tliou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but 
fools  should  be  wroth. 

In  folly  or  weakness  it  always  beginneth  ; 
but  remember,  and  be  well  assured,  it  sel¬ 
dom  concliideth  without  repentance. 

On  the  heels  of  Folly  treadeth  Shame ; 
at  the  back  of  Anger  standeth  Remorse. 


School  Agents. 

The  great  interest  produced  by  the  agents 
recently  employed  by  the  School  Agent 
Society,  led  gentlemen  j)resetit  at  the  anni¬ 
versaries  from  several  part.sofNew  England, 
will)  had  witnessed  these  eflbrts,  to  request 
a  meeting  t(»  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  held 
at  the  Coliimhian  Hall  on  Thursday  last, 
when  severel  spirited  resolutions  were 
passed,an(l  a  pledge  given  hy  nearly  every 
|»ers(»ti  present,  of  his  influence  and  efforts 
lo  curry  the  resolutions  into  etfect. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


CONVERSATION  II. 

Well,  Uncle  Philip,  here  we  are  again, 
to  hear  more  about  the  tools  that  animals 
work  with  ;  we  have  seen  in  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  old  wooden  posts,  little  holes  as 
round  as  a  gimlet  could  make,  and  we  have 
been  thinking  whether  any  of  these  little 
creatures  Iiave  augurs  and  giitdets,  us  well 
as  saws.  Do  you  know  of  any  fcf  them  that 
can  bore  holes  ? 

‘  Oil  yes,  boys;  I  know  of  more  than  one 
that  can  bore  as  smooth  and  round  a  hole 
ns  any  carpenter  yon  ever  saw.  There  are 
some  of  the  grasshoppers  that  have  an 
excellent  gimlet.  The  contrivance  has  five 
pieces  in  it ;  two  of  the  pieces  make  a  case 
to  keep  the  augers  in,  two  more  are  the  auger 
or  borers,  and  the  other  is  a  piece  between 
the  two  borers  on  which  they  slide;  this 
piece  has  ii  ridge  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
augers  have  a  groove  which  exactly  fits  the 
ridge.  Be.sides  this,  each  auger  ends  in  a 
knob,  and  that  knob  has  teeth  all  around  it. 

Rut,  Uncle  Philip,  what  is  the  piece  with 
the  ridge  for  ?  ’ 

‘Ah,  hoys,  that  piece  sliows  the  wisdom 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  ‘  His  lender  mer¬ 
cies  are  over  all  his  works:'  lie  lias  placed 
that  piece  there  to  keep  the  borers  stiff,  so 
that  they  cannot  get  out  of  joint,  or  be  bro¬ 
ken,  when  the  little  workman  is  boring.’ 

‘  VV'^ell,  this  is  very  curious.’ 

‘Yes  ;  but  there  are  some  of  tliese  insect 
workmen,  more  curious  still.  Di  I  you 
ever  see  a  spy-glass?  You  know  it  is  a 
round,  hollow  piece  of  wood,  with  brass 
tubes  in  it,  which  aie  made  smaller  and 
smaller,  so  as  to  slide  into  one  another, 
when  the  glass  is  not  used.  Now  there  is 
a  sort  of  gadfly  (she  is  a  little  creature,  too) 
which  has  exactly  such  a  contrivance  to 
keep  her  gimlet  in.  It  is  i:i  four  piece.«,  and 
the  smallest  piece  ends  in  five  sharp  points, 
three  of  which  arc  longer  than  the  other 
two;  she  twists  these  five  sharp  points  into 
one  piece,  and  us  some  are  longer  and  some 
shorter,  when  they  are  all  pul  together,  they 
make  a  sharp  edge  running  all  around,  and 
are  almost  exactly  like  an  anger  or  gimlet. 
When  she  wants  to  use  it,  she  just  shoots 
out  the  different  tubes,  so  as  to  make  a  stem 
for  the  gimlet  ;  and  when  she  is  done,  she 
puts  all  hack  into  its  case  again. 

‘  Here  is  a  drawing  of  it,  and  I  think  tliaf 
hy  looking  at  it  you  will  undcrstuiid  what  1 
have  been  telling  you:  1  do  not  know 
whetlier  men  learned  from  this  part  of  the 
fly  how  to  make  the  ease  of  a  sjiy-glass ; 
hut  I  know  tliey  might  have  learneil. 

There  is  also  a  bee,  boys,  whieh  is  called 
llie  carpenter-bee,  because  it  is  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wood-horcr.  It  commonly  looks  for 
some  old  jiost,  or  ilry  plank,  or  withered 
part  of  a  tiee,  to  work  in.  It  never  works 
in  wood  that  is  grcisii  and  has  the  sap  or 
juices  in  it;  for  the  hee  knows,  just  as  well 
as  any  carpenter  doe.s,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  tools  through  such  wood.  1  expect 
that  you  have  seen  sometimes,  when  an  old 
post  or  dry  hoard  was  split,  a  long  hollow 
groove  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  little  round 
thin  pieces  of  something  like  paper,  about 
as  thick  as  a  wafer,  fastened  iti  it  hy  their 
edges,  one  above  t|ie  other,  all  the  way- 
through.  These  show  the  work  of  the  car- 
penter-hee:  she  bored  the  hole,  and  she 
|ujt  those  little  partitions  like  paper  in  it,  tp 
separate  the  cells;  and  morn  than  that,  she 
made  the  partitions  out  of  the  dust  she  got 
hy  boring.  She  always  likes,  too,  to  get  a 
piece  of  wood  in  a  phice  w  here  the  siin  can 
shine  on  it ;  and  when  she  has  made  lier 
choice,  site  begins  to  bore  at  first  into  the 
|)ost  in  a  slanting  directioti,  and  as  soon  as 
she  has  gone  far  enough  in,  she  then  turns 
and  bores  straight,  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood.’ 

‘  Does  she  do  it  quickly,  Uncle  Philip  ?  ’ 

‘Not  very  quickly,  for  sometimes  the 
wood  is  very  hard  ;  I  have  seen  one  of 
these  holes  nearly  twelve  inches  long  in  a 
very  hard  oak  board.  Sometimes  .she  has 
to  work  at  it  for  months ;  but  she  works 
steadily,  boys,  and  that  does  a  gre.at  deal. 
What  makes  it  more  tiresome  is,  that  the 
poor  little  creature  has  to  bring  out  all  the 
dust  she  makes  by  boring.’ 

‘  How  large  is  the  bole  ?’ 

‘Oh,  large  enough  to  put  my  forefinger 
in,  and  sometimes  fifteen  inchtvs  long. 
After  she  has  bored  it  os  deej*  as  is  neces- 
s.nry,  she  begins  to  divide  it  into  separate 
cells.  So  she  commences  at  the  bottom, 
and  puts  in  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  hee- 
hread,  until  it  reaches  about  an  inch  in 
height ;  on  the  to|)  of  this  she  lays  an  egg, 
ami  the  bread  is  put  there  to  feed  the  young 
one  as  soon  ns  it  comes  out  of  the  egg. 
She  then  makes  a  floor  over  it  out  of  the 
dust,  as  I  told  you  ;  she  knows  how  to  glue 
this  dust  together,  and  she  brings  it  grain 


by  grain  from  the  heap  in  which  she  put  it 
when  she  first  brought  it  out;  and  she 
always  begins  liy  gluing  the  dust  around 
the  outside  of  the  hole  she  tins  bored,  and 
then  glues  another  ring  to  that,  and  then 
another,  aal  another,  making  each  ring 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  she  has  it  all 
filled ;  so  that  her  floor,  when  it  is  done, 
appears  like  a  parcel  of  rings  of  smaller  and 
smaller  sizes  placed  within  each  oilier.  On 
the  top  of  this  floor  she  puts  liee-bread,  as 
before,  and  places  another  egg  on  it,  and 
then  covers  it  with  a  floor  again;  and  so 
she  goes  on  making  cells  and  filling  them 
with  bread,  and  covering  each  with  a  floor, 
until  she  has  filled  up  the  holt^’ 

‘  Uncle  Philip,  how  do  the  young  bees 
get  out  when  the  egg  is  hatched  P  It  seems 
as  if  they  were  shut  up  for  ever  in  prison.’ 

‘  No  boys  ;  there  is  a  way  for  them  to  get 
out,  and  it  shows  the  wonderful  wistlorri  of 
God  in  teaching  tliis  poor  bee  bow  to  con¬ 
trive  the  matter.  The  egg  which  is  put  in 
the  lowest  cell  being  the  oldest,  the  little 
worm  that  is  afterward  to  hen  bee  will  come 
out  of  that  one  first;  now,  yon  know,  he 
never  could  get  through  all  tlie  cells  over 
his  head,  filled  as  they  are  with  bee-hreail, 
so  as  to  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  hole.  If 
he  gets  out  at  all,  then,  it  must  he  at  the 
bottom.  The  old  bee  knows  this,  and  she 
so  arranges  these  eggs  that  when  the  worm 
conies  out  it  will  be  with  his  lieail  pointed 
downwards;  he  falls  to  eating  his  bread, 
and  so  eats  himself  down  to  the  boitoiii  of 
his  cell,  and  there  he  finds  that  his  mother 
has  bored  a  hole  from  his  cell  to  the  outside, 
ami  tlirough  that  he  comes  out.  When  his 
brother  in  the  cell  above  him  has  eaten  his 
way  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  cell,  he  just 
eats  through  the  floor  and  gets  into  tlie  cell 
below,  wliieli  is  then  empty,  you  know,  and 
walks  out  at  the  same  hole  which  his  older 
brother  used  before  him.  And  so  all  the 
re.st  one  after  another  eat  their  way  down¬ 
wards  into  the  empty  cells  below  them,  and 
get  out  at  the  same  hack-door,  which  their 
mother  made  hy  what  we  call  her  instinct, 
which  just  means  the  share  of  wisdom 
whieh  God  gives  to  the  lower  animals  to 
show  them  how  to  take  care  of  tlieniselves.’ 

‘  W4iy,  that  instinct,  as  you  call  it,  Uncle 
Philip,  is  a  curious  thing.’ 

‘  V  ery  curious,  very  curious  indeed,  boys ; 
.ind  at  some  other  time,  if  you  wish,  we 
will  talk  more  about  it,  and  I  will  tell  you 
a  great  many  stories  of  animnls,  which  will 
show  you  tlieir  instinct.  Rut  for  this  lime 
I  hiive  told  you  eiioiigli  to  keep  you  think¬ 
ing  until  we  meet  again.’ 


.Mr.  IIoi. brook  : 

Sir — The  following  Essay  is  tlie  production  of  a 
youtliful  iniiid,  uriueii  at  liic  request  of  a  friend. 
Should  you  deem  it  woriliy  a  place  in  ihe  ‘Family 
l.yceuin/  you  will  please  insert  it. 

A  Subscriber. 

On  the  influence  of.  Female  Forietij  on  the  urbane, 

moral,  and  religious  character  of  the  male  sex. 

The  influence  of  woman  is  recognized 
hy  every  civilized  nation,  and  by  persons  of 
every  i  aiik ;  ami  in  proportion  to  the  ini- 
provemetit  of  her  mind,  is  her  influence 
aiigtuemed.  Though  it  he  not  her  jiroiince 
to  shine  in  the ‘republic  of  letters,’ or  her 
lot  to  occupy  elevated  nml  conspicuous  sta¬ 
tions  in  society,  yet  her  influence  remains 
timlimiiiislied  and  invahiahle.  The  excel- 
I  ‘iicies  of  a  virtuous  woman  necessarily 
render  her  influence  more  and  more  exten- 
si\c.  Mind  cultivated  being  the  constituent 
and  ennobling  part  of  the  human  character, 
must  he  possessed  hy  her,  as  it  will  he  an 
imlis[)ensahle  ingredient  in  the  ]iroiiiotioii 
of  her  influence.  How  contraeted  must  ho 
the  minds  of  those  who  dejireciatc  the  char¬ 
acter  of  woman  so  much,  w  hen  they  assert 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  her  to  acquaint  herself 
with  domestic  philosophy,  and  leave  for  the 
other  sex  every  otlier  hrancli  of  study. — 
What  w'ould  he  the  condition  of  society,  if 
females  were  de[)rived  of  all  opportunities 
to  cultivate  their  minds.  Methinks  the  sable 
veil  of  jingan  night  would  suspend  itself 
over  the  liiir  walks  of  society — the  rudeness 
of  pagan  ignoratice,  and  all  its  concomitant 
evils,  would  he  the  necessary  consequences. 
Why  should  not  a  female,  of  an  intuitive 
iimlerstandiiig,  vivid  imagination,  and  whose 
powers  of  memory  are  strong  and  retentive, 
he  permitted  to  pursu^the  higher  branches 
of  study  as  well  as  the  other  sex  ?  It  will 
necessarily  tend  to  the  jiromotion  of  her 
lia|)|)iiiess,  fiicilitate  her  in  the  di.scharge  of 
the  duties  embraced  in  her  jirovinee,  and 
render  her  influence  the  more  ample  and 
extensive.  The  soldier,  the  philosopher, 
ami  the  poet,  all  |iay  their  homage  at  her 
sacred,  her  imsiiilied  shrine.  The  first,  ere 
he  departs  from  the  companions  of  his 
yoiitli  to  brave  the  [icrils  of  war,  gazes  at 
her,  jierhaps  the  fond  one  of  his  youthful 
thoughts,  the  object  which  his  vi.sioiiary 
mind  had  determined  should  be  the  nrbitress 
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of  hia  happiness,  the  companion  of  his 
bosom,  and  sees  the  smile  of  a|>pi'oval  and 
encouragement  mantling  upon  lier  cheek 
the  gloom  that  brooded  over  his  mind 
then  dilpersed — llo|)e  buoys  up  iiis  spirits 
— Fame  beckons  to  him  to  advance;  he  re¬ 
members  his  fond  one’s  smile,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  mounts  his  willing  steed,  and  propels 
forward  unto  battle,  regardless  of  tbe  con¬ 
sequences.  And  if  he  returns  in  safety,  he 
delights  to  pour  into  her  anxious  and  atten 
tive  ear  each  exploit  that  he  may  have  per¬ 
formed,  each  victory  that  he  may  have 
gained,  and  joyously  lays  at  iier  feet  tbe 
laurels  that  may  deck  his  brow. 

An  iron-hearted  philosophy  does  not  dis¬ 
avow  her  inlluence  ;  even  the  grave  pliilos 
opher,  when  plodding  in  the  unknown 
depths  of  futurity,  or  searcliing  out  tbe 
wonders  of  nature,  and  of  nature’s  (fod, 
delights  in  the  attainment  of  woman’s  ap¬ 
probation.  If  she  will  peruse  bis  'produc¬ 
tions,  bis  bosom  tliat  was  unaccustomed  to 
be  moved,  now  rises  witli  gladness  ;  to  meet 
her  smile,  bis  breast  thrills  with  a  rapture 
with  which  be  is  almost  entirely  unacijuain!- 
rd.  For  woman,  the  jioet,  too,  with  aiixionsi 
ilesire,  invokes  tbe  visits  of  tbe  *  .Nine,’ to 
aid  him  in  od'cring  at  her  altar  a  feeble 
strain — for  her,  be  surveys,  in  tbe  chariot  of 
imagination,  lieaven’s  vast  expanse,  and 
ranges  amid  tbe  bright  worlds  that  adorn 
the  concave  canopy  above  us — pas.-cs 
llirongli  the  veil,  and  beholds,  all-enraptur¬ 
ed,  the  iueftable  glories  of  boundless  eter¬ 
nity,  and  then  iu  mighty  grandeur  descends 
— moves  across  ocean’s  expanded  breast, 
u)id  ere  he  stops  his  daring  flight,  surveys 
creation’s  unbounded  space — his  piercing 
eye  throws  its  glance  around  the  nniverse, 
and  embraces  at  once  all  its  beauty  anil  its 
grandi.Mir,  and  milijlds  tliem  to  the  view  of 
woman,  lovely  woman,  whose  very  bidding 
be  obeys. 

Observation  and  experieneo  at  onec  re¬ 
cognize  the  influence  of  female  society  on 
the  urbanity  of  the  male  sex.  Tbe  Al- 
iiiiglity  (iivm- of  all  things,  knowing  that 
man,  bfing  a  social  creature,  reijuired  .'i 
congenial  object,  to  increase  and  share  bis 
liap|iiness;  and  also  to  despoil  liiin  of  all 
iiiconsi*;tencies  which  are  peculiar  to  tbe 
sex.  \Vbat  a  j)itiable  condition  is  bis,  who 
has  never  felt  the  sol'iening  inllnenees  of 
tbe  manners  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
female,  llis  must  necessarily  be  rude  and 
nneontli,  and  destitute  of  that  ease  and 
dignity,  wliicli  the  tacit  but  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  ot  female  society  jiroiluces.  Iiitelli- 
gei\l  female  society  is  the  oidy  cflectua! 
iTiedimu  by  wliieb  the  maimers  of  men  are 
foimed.  d'liis  is  verified  by  contrasting  the 
iiianiiers  of  those  iT  an  illiterate  and  of  an 
intelligent  community  ;  tbe  manners  of  tbe 
one  must  be  similar  to  those  of  the  jieasant, 
(whose  only  companions  are  bis  dog  and 
gun),  uncouth  and  rude,  who  uiidersiands 
but  little  more  than  tbe  cry  of  bis  favorite 
canine  companion,  and  the  repeir  <d’  bis 
^riin — wliile  those  of  die  other  will  be  un¬ 
shackled  by  restraint,  easy,  dignified,  ami 
graceful,  the  e fleets  of  the  happy  innueiiee 
of  female  society.  The  youtli  wlio  liasjiisi 
entered  into  society,  exhibits  a  modesty  and 
precision,  which  at  once  discovers  to  an 
observer  that  he  is  a  novice  in  the  science 
of  etiquette.  The  female  society  that  a 
young  man  shouhl  select,  wherehy  to  form 
bis  manner',  should  be  composed  of  such 
as  are  intelligent— wliose  colloipiial  power.s 
rue  strong,  brilliant,  anil  capable  of  impart¬ 
ing  instruction,  and  wliosc  manners  are 
modestly  familiar. 

As  perha|)s  enoiigli  lias  been  said  relative 
to  female  society  in  tbe  promotion  of  ur¬ 
banity,  a  few'  suggestions  may  be  ventured 
in  relation  to  its  influence  on  tlie  ‘  enqiire 
of  morals.’  Let  woman  but  frown  on  every 
thing  that  bears  the  aspect  of  vice;  and 
w  bo  w  ill  smile  npcii  it  ?  Tiiotigb  vice  exists, 
vet  it  is  only  generally  among  those  whom 
ignorance  or  au  excessive  sliare  of  modesty 
deters  from  entering  into  female  society,  or 
who  perhaps  are  diseonnteiianced  by 
woman  on  account  of  their  incorrigibicness. 
I'lie  existence  of  immorality  is  no  argument 
against  tbe  salutary  inflneneo  of  female  so¬ 
ciety.  Fvery  observer  must  see  the  pro¬ 
pitious  effects  produced  on  society  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  female  association.  And  if 
females  universally  were  to  discountenance 
vice,  it  must  in  accordance  with  tbe  effects 
which  it  lias  already  produced,  tend  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  abolish  vice  and 
immorality  from  society.  Tiiougb  it  is  the 
lot  of  woman  to  be  secluded  from  tbe  din 
and  noise  of  the  world,  yet  as  a  small  un¬ 
noticed  stream  constant  in  its  course  will 
moisten  au  extensive  plain;  so  her  influ¬ 
ence,  thoiigli  silent  and  less  obtrusive  than 
that  of  the  other  sex,  will  continue  to 
breathe  its  salutary  influence  over  society, 
and  produce  tbe  efl'ects  jieculiar  to  its  ten¬ 
dency.  Yes,  let  woman  frown  u[)on  vice, 
and  morality  ehall  soon  emit  its  genial  influ¬ 


ence,  and  tbe  other  sex,  who  are  dissolute 
and  vicious,  must  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  become  moral. 

But  female  society  in  the  extension  of  its 
influence,  embraces  also  tbe  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  tbe  male  sex.  Tbe  influence  of  a 
pious  female  is  irresistible  and  inestimable. 
Let  her  be  prayerful  and  consistently  cir¬ 
cumspect,  and  her  influence  must  accom¬ 
plish  much.  In  addition  to  her  affectionate 
and  melting  reproofs  of  wliat  is  contrary  to 
the  [irecepts  of  tbe  gospel  on  which  she 
relies  \viili  implicit  confidence — is  her  ex¬ 
ample.  This  commands  tbe  deference  of 
all  persons,  independent  of  rank  or  fortune  ; 
exerts  an  influence  w  liicli  does  honor  to  the 
female  character,  and  exhibits  tbe  dignity 
and  excellency  of  tbe  religion  she  [irofesses. 
What  a  resistless  influence  have  the  prayers 
of  an  affectionate  wife  over  the  impenitent 
btisband,  when  be  sees  her  bending  before 
the  majesty  of  Heaven,  and  bears  her  pour¬ 
ing  forth  her  soul  in  agony  for  him.  How 
often  is  be  constrained  to  reflect  on  bis  sit¬ 
uation  as  a  rebel  against  tbe  governinent  of 
tbe  King  of  kings,  and  induced  to  impor¬ 
tune  lor  pariloti,  in  the  name  of  Him  in 
wlioin  alone  sinners  can  be  forgiven,  (ir 
tlie  beloved  inotlier — bow  melting  are  her 
aeeents;  w  bat  afft;ctionate  son  etin  resist  a 
mother’s  kind,  |ieisiiasive  eloipieiicc?  can 
be  repulse  ber.^  oh  !  no  ;  the  heart  that  was 
nnacenstomed  to  feel,  and  wbieli  seemingly 
bad  lost  all  its  sensiliility,  now  is  melted  into 
tenderness.  A  sister,  too,  with  her  soft 
tones  of  a  sifter's  love, often  i.ff.ji  ts  a  brotlier’s 
sensibilities, a  bioilwr’s  tender  feelitigs  ;  and 
often,  too,  induces  him  to  seek  an  interest 
in  tbe  atoning  and  sanctifying  blo<id  ot'  the 
llcdeemer.  And  she,  perhaps,  who  only 
Itears  tbe  tiame  of  li  ieii.l  ;  liow  toneliing 
are  lier  eonnscis,  bow  soothing  and  atii-e- 
tionati;  her  cxliortiitiniis.  Oli!  when  the 
pious  female  conver.'CS  on  the  »lealli  of  the 
savior — the  love  and  mercy  of  Hod  in  the 
alvation  of  sinners — His  goodness  in  pro¬ 
tracting  nnr  i-xistenee — and  His  design  in 
thus  incloiiging  onr  li\t-s — and  on  many 
imilar  snbjeets  ;  that  heart  must  be  ada¬ 
mant,  that  does  not  feel  under  sneli  touching 
qipeals  of  eloipieiice.  'J’lie  inlluence  ol 
pious  females  is  mostly  felt,  not  observed, 
riie  pious  yonili  wlnui  (orgetting  Ins  liigh 
vocation,  and  indulging  in  anything  that  is 
incompaiible  with  tlie  cliristian  character; 
just  so  soon  as  she,  w  ith  her  eliarueterislic 
tenderness  of  heart,  reproves  him  for  bis 
iiiconsisteneies,  be  gratefiiily  yields  to  her 
per.snasions,  and  desists  immediately;  and 


t be  most  interesting  inquiry  resulting  from  extend,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult— nay, 
Ibis  fact  IS,  bow  far  this  bodily  union  aflects  |  almost  impossible,  for  each  of  them  to  con- 
tbeir  mental  or  moral  nature,  and  what  j  verse  on  different  subjects  at  tbe  same 
influence  their  long  connection  has  exerted 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts.  Tbe  first  and 
most  obvious  effect  wliicb  strikes  even  a 
cursory  spectator,  is  the  example  here 
afforded  of  what  may  be  denominated  tbe 
power  of  syinpatby — by  which  we  mean, 
that  peculiar  influence  exerted,  as  it  were, 
spantaneoiisly  by  one  individual  upon 
another,  or  by  one  distinct  part  or  organ  of 
the  bodily  system  upon  another,  perhaps  a 
very  remote  part.  However  mysterious  tbe 
source  and  capacity  of  this  sympathetic  in¬ 
fluence,  it  is  evident  that  it  exists  between 
animate  ami  inanimate  matter,  and  exerts 
an  influence  as  yet  unmeasured  either  in 
its  power  or  extent. 

We  are,  in  fact,  the  creatures  of  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  we  are  constantly  afl'ected  more  or 
less  by  tbe  particular  circumstances  in 
w  hich  we  are  jilaced,  an*l  tbe  scenery  or 
objects  around  us.  'I'lie  outward  niiiversc, 
the  contimially  varying  scenes  of  life,  com¬ 
munion  of  mind  and  sentiment,  and  all  tbe 
various  influences  w  liii  li  are  alioiit  ns,  stern 
to  be  the  iiistriiiiitnt  provided  by  a;i  all- 
wise  Creator,  l>y  means  of  vvbicli  onr  minds 
and  cliaraeitrs  are  to  be  developed  and  im¬ 
proved.  (iood  influences  are  to  be  imbibed, 
bad  to  be  shunned  and  overcome,  and  all 
this  by  that  invi.'ilile  property  by  means  ol 
vvbicli  they  assimilate  wiili  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  and  wiihotit  which  they  pass  bv 
Inin  us  tbe  idle  w  inds. 

The  most  common  instance  of  physical 
synqiatby  belween  diflerent  individuals,  is 
oltserverl  in  tbe  action  of  gaping,  wliicb 
acting  ill  one  person  is  frerpiently  lepealeo 
liy  those  w  ho  may  be  in  company  with  liim. 

We  recollect  several  years  ago  being  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  li clnre,  on  vvliicli  occasion  the 
lecturer  inirodneed  this  snliject  (gaping)  at 
tlie  very  elose,  and  aceonnted  for  llii 


arrangement,  by  observing  lliat  ‘as  a 
seription  ol'  this  action  was  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  tlie  action  itself,  lie  bad  purposely 
made  it  tlie  last  subject  of  his  lecture.’  . 

But  tliere  is  another  class  of  sympathies 
existing  between  diflerent  individuals  far 
more  intcresiing  to  eontempl.ite  ;  we  mean 
symiiatby  of  mind,  of  feeling,  and  of  taste — 
that  syiii|iailiy  by  wliicb  individnals,  per-; 

haps  wiili  ly  .'rpnmtr  ill  litiliit.'  ol’  tile  iiiiil  1 


time. 

Tbe  preceding  considerations  have  excited 
Vneb  debate  among  tbe  scientific  and  phil¬ 
osophical,  though  as  far  as  our  observation 
extends,  these  facts,  which  we  deem  by  far 
tbe  most  interesting,  have  awakened  littia 
attention  in  comparison  with  those  of  mor* 
immediate  attraction — tbe  nature,  connec¬ 
tion,  and  influence  of  their  iihysical  tie. 
Some  individuals  have  ascribed  all  these 
results  to  a  [larticiilar  and  secret  method  of 
coiiimuiiication,  w  hich  has  some  connection 
with  their  jdiysical  organization ;  others’ 
have  settled  the  question  with  rather  more 
ease  than  pliilosopby,  by  declaring  it  their 
opinion,  that,  thou  gii  there  exists  two  dis¬ 
tinct  bodies,  tbe're  is  but  one  mind.  Of 
this  latter  class  we  would  inquire  where 
they  presume  this  one  intelligence  to  be 
situated  ;  for  surely  Chang  has  an  equal 
right  of  possession  with  Eng,  and  to  appor¬ 
tion  to  each  a  deini-tiiind  would  be  to 
account  them,  as  a  whole,  inferior  in  point 
of  intellect, — an  inference  wholly  iinwar- 
rantc  I  bv  ought  that  is  observable  in  their 
conversation  or  appearance. 

We  are  of  o|iiiiion,  that  the  connection 
oftboiigbtaiid  piirjiose  which  exists  lieiween 
the  Siamese  youths  may  be  rationally  and 
philosophically  ncroimced  for  by  sympathy 
— a  sympathy  partly  rattiral  and  partly  ac¬ 
quired,  or  the  result  of  lialiit  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  mental  consiiiution  of  tbe  twins.  We 
ill  know  the  influence  exerted  by  affection  ; 
bow  it  eniiiiles  fond  hearts  to  commune 
without  the  use  of  language,  and  makes  the 
coimtenani'e  a  more  eloipient  expression  of 
I  be  feelings  than  ever  w  as  t'ramed,  even  by 
rite  powers  of  the  Nine.  Who  does  not 
(t‘el  that  the  friend  wiili  whose  lieart  and 
mind  be  is  folly  aeqiiainted,  who  lias  been 
Ins  eonstant  eompaiiion,  and  around  vvliorn 
(le-  afl'eeiions  rling  wiili  all  their  energv  — 
who  does  not  nndersiaiid  the  unspoken 
language  ofsiieli  a  friend? — vvlio  does  not 
ti  el  that  111  tween  them  is  knit  a  spiritual 
lie  by  wbieli  their  niiiids  eominime,  or 
rather  are  attuned  to  biiriiinny?  We  are 
not  dis<-iples  of  Emanuel  Svvedenliorg— 
blit  vve  appeal  to  i  xpi  i iei.ee  wleilicr  iliero 
is  not  a  seeret  spirimal  syinpatby  existing 
between  mind  and  iniiid.  .And  if  so,  w  hy 
lioidd  it  not  exert  its  foil  power  when 


ei:neatioii,are  aitnieted  towards  each  oilici  i  t.ir,.„mstances  gri  ally  favor  it?  We 


and  iimteil  by  the  most  powerful,  becaii>e 
congenial,  ties.  Siieli  a  sympiiiliy  arises 


vvliilst  meditating  eii  this  subject,  discovers  !  cither  from  a  eoineidence  of  mind,  or  from 


not  only  the  beneficial  ti  ndeney  of  the  in 
tluenee  of  female  society,  lint  also  the  re- 
'ponsibiliiy  resting  on  pimis  females  espe¬ 
cially.  If  she  can  by  her  smile,  her  melting 
persuasions,  or  any  oilier  means  that  lie 
vviibin  llie  ciiele  of’  her  inlliiene*',  eniinnce 
the  eliri^tian  eliaraeler  among  the  male  sex, 
how  serious,  how  weighty  her  responsihil- 
ity.  Inasmuch  as  woman  emhraces  within 
her  prov  inee  an  inlliienee e.ilenlated  toefleel 
an  iiierease  of  piety,  how  diligent  should 
she  be  in  exeriing  that  inlim  nee.  Jl’by 
throwing  aside  that  all’eetatioii  ot'  modesty, 
vvhieli  is  generally  the  tillspring  ol’  igno¬ 
rance  or  a  hlemisheil  eiisiom,  and  so  deri'g- 
atory  to  the  dignity  of  her  charaetr'r,  Imt 
which  females  so  ofieii  assume — and  piirsn- 
iiig  the  eoiirsu  w  hich  duty  dietales,  of  I'li- 
eoiiraging  what  is  meritorious  and  consis¬ 
tent,  and  reproving  whatever  is  ineompat- 
ihle  with  the  precepts  of  the  Bihle  ;  hy  thus 
acting,  she  must  necessarily  improve  the 
stale  of  the  clmrcli,  iiiasmucli  as  she  elfects 
an  improvement  among  the  other  sex — they 
lii.'come  more  zealous,  more  consistent,  and 
consequently  more  useful,  l.et  females  ex¬ 
ert  ibeir  influence. 


S  I  A  Ji  E  s  E  Twins. 


The  following  E.'say  appeared  about  two  years 
since  in  the  Essayist:  it  then  excited  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  We  have  thought  that  the 
views  it  presents  in  rogarfl  to  a  most  reiuark- 


haiiitiial  comiminioii  and  constant  intei- 
chaiige  of  seniimm.t.  No  man,  peiliaps,  is 
folly  aware  of’  the  immense  power  exeried 
liy  one  mind  upon  anoihcr,  when  eirenin- 
stances  in  the  highest  degree  favor  the 
exertion  ami  reception  of  such  an  infliienee. 
W’e  'do  not  speak  only  of  the  |i!ain  and  evi¬ 
dent  bearing,  and  moral  inlluence  of  ebar- 
acti  r,  imt  rather  of  that  latent  power,  the 
more  potent  and  permanent  in  its  etfi-et, 
hec.iiise  so  slow  and  almost  iinpereepiihle 
in  its  neenmiilatioii.  It  is  for  this  reason 
ih.it  we  have  deeply  felt  those  admonitions 
which  soiin'tiines  come  fiom  the  pidpit  or 
the  press,  teaeliing  the  responsihiliiy  on  tbe 
possession  of  indiv  idiiality  of  mind, and  con¬ 
sequently  of  aiToiintaiileiies.'.  ‘A  linman 
lieiiig  is  a  member  of  the  commniiity,  not 
as  a  liinl)  is  a  member  of  the  body,  or  as  a 
vvlieel  is  a  part  of  u  inuebint',  iniemled  only 
to  contribute  to  some  general,  joint  resnll. 
He  was  created,  not  to  be  merged  in  the 
whole,  as  a  drop  in  tbe  ocean,  or  a  particle 
of  sand  on  the  sea  shore,’ and  to  aid  only  in 
coin|)osing  a  mass.  He  is  an  ultimate 
being,  made  for  bis  own  perfeetion  us  Ills 
highest  end,  made  to  maintain  an  individual 
existence,  nnd  to  serve  others  only  as  far  as 
consists  witli  Ids  ow  n  virtue  and  progress.” 


We  have  ofl’  red  the  preceding  remarks 
on  tbe  moral  and  mental  influence  of  mind 
on  mim.,  as  introductory  to  the  mention  of 
our  views  respecting  the  peculiar  intellee- 
j  tiial  communion  Irntwcen  the  Siamese 
yoiillis.  Tbe  gentleman  w  lio  lias  tbe  care 
able  natural  pbenomeiia,  may  gratify  the  ,  '.jj-  nsserts,  that  since  be  first  became 

readers  of  the  Lycel'.m,  and  therefore  insert  acquainted  with  them  (about  two  years  ago) 
it.  be  lias  never  known  them  to  converse  or 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  visibly  communicate  with  each  other;  ami 

Ip  any  tiling  vvas  wanting  to  inci ease  the  \y|,„||y  Jn  unison,  apparently 

iterest  with  wliicb  tlie  ??iamo.--e  ^  possessing  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  each 

were  originally  v l^lted  on  then  liist  ariival  others  feelings  and  intentions — so  that  on 


in  ^lii.s  eiiiintry,  it  was  tlieir  aeqiiaintniict 
w  ith  the  English  language.  Tliis  they  have 
now  acqtiirtsl  to  a  siitlieieiit  degree  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  converse  w  itii  those  who  visit 
them.  By  a  recent  observation  of  them, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  we  were 
led  into  a  train  #if  refleciioiis  w  bieli  now 
induce  ns  to  commit  to  paper  a  few  tlionglits. 

'riial  the  Siamese  Twins  are  physically 


'  <‘aeli  and  every  occasion  tbev  move  as  it 
were  by  mntnai  consent,  witboiil  the  means 
I  by  wliicii  this  agreement  is  made  being  ob- 
I  >ervedeven  by  tbe  most  penetrating  spectator. 

I  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  addition  to  tbe 
[lerfect  liarmony,  !•  dli  in  tmie  and  degree, 
of  their  bodily  appetites,  feelings  and  pas¬ 
sions,  there  exists  a  mental  m  ity,  wliicb 
leads  them  to  unite  in  the  same  subject  of 


united  bv  a  canal  as  well  as  a  ligament,  and  lliongbt,  tollovv  the  same  train  of  reasoning. 


that  this  can-l  is  a  vehicle  of  eomimmica 
tion  between  tlicir  .systems,  is  a  point,  we 
believe,  wholly  beyond  dispute.  By  far 


and  iqipear  erpially  interested  in  whatever 
may  be  tbe  topic  of  conversation  ;  to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  does  this  mental  unity 


lend  ilnit  siicli  uru  the  circumstuuces  under 
consideration. 

These  twins  are  trebly  bnupd.  First,  by 
fraternal  ties,  strengthened,  iimloiditefllv, 
!iy  their  nimost  simnlianeons  hirili.  This 
tie,  of  itself,  is  strong  eiioiij'li  to  hrinc  into 
a  tion  every  sviiipailieiic  inflm  m  e.  True, 
ill  many  eases  brolheis.  and  even  twins, are 
tot:  I  y  unlike  in  nainral  di-position — never- 
iledos  there  are  always eoiistitniioiial  pei-n- 
I  arith  s,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  which 
seareely  fad  to  altaeh  tliern.'i  Ives  with  more 
or  less  teiKieiiy  to  every  memlierofa  finnily. 
Of  the  power  and  iiifnenee  ofsneh  natural 
lieenliar'lies,  it  is  nnnecess.iry  to  speak. 

‘  In  studies,’  says  Lord  Bacon,  ‘  wloitsoever 
:i  man  conimandelli  upon  himself  let  him 
set  hours  for  it;  but  w  batsnever  is  ngree- 
:i!ile  to  bis  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  times — for  bis  iboiiglits  will  fly  to  it 
of  themselves.’  Secondly,  their  feelings 
and  dispositions  are  attuned  and  iiarnio- 
nized  by  habit.  They  entered  life  together, 
and  from  tliat  hour  to  this  bnve  never  for  a 
moment  been  separate.  Their  eyes  have 
wiinessefi  the  same  seeiios.  their  minds  lieen 
siihjeeted  to  the  same  influences.  Their 
liopes  and  fears  are  the  same.  Together 
have  they  lived,  anil  together  will  they 
die.  AVbar  situation  lum  we  imagine  more 
favorable  for  assimilating  tlicir  ‘second 
miliire’ — bahit?  Tliirdly,  they  arc  physi¬ 
cally  nniteil.  Their  interests  nnd  afl’ec- 
tions  are  the  same  ;  and  dame  nature,  in 
one  of  her  ereentiic  freaks,  not  snfistied 
with  binding  them  by  the  tiesofafTectioii  and 
blood,  lias  wove  an  indissoliilile  tie,  and 
tlins  made  one  tin  ir  hopes  and  interests. 
AVIi.it  she  has  joined  together  let  no  nian 
put  asiimh  r. 

Snell  is  the  nature  of  the  bond  'wliicli 
unites  the  Slain'ese  yoiitbs ;  nnd  now  we 
ask,  is  it  not  povvi'rfni  enoiigb  to  bring  into 
action  tbe  whole  power  of  sympathy,  to 
weave  together  their  minds  and  liearls,  and 
make  them  one  in  feeling,  propensity  nnd 
eharaeter?  Can  we  wonder  that  they 
regard  one  another  each  asnjiart  of  himself 
rather  than  as  n  separate  being  ? — and  that 
as  the  same  blood  warms  tlieir  liearls,  so 
tbeir  spirits  meet,  unite  and  act  ^  We 
acknowledge  that  this  is  mere  speculation. 
There  is  a  mystery  in  the  tie.  Nature 
‘  speaks  a  various  language,’  and  happy  be 
wbg  converses  with  her  ‘visible  forms’  and 
listens  to  ‘  her  teachings’  with  tbe  thought 
and  moral  scnsi-bility  becoming  bis  powers 
and  destiinh  h.  t.  t. 


family  LYCEUM. 


nATCRAL  APPEARANCES 


‘  Deep  to  ilip  root 

Of  vegetation  parch’d,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  and  hue  disclo.se ; 

Echo  no  more  returns  the  cheerlul  sound 
Of  sharp’iiiiig  scythe  ;  tin?  mower,  sinking,  heaps 
O’er  him  the  luimid  hay,  with  flowers  perfum’d.’ 


THE  CONSTRtrCTIOrr  AND  VEGETATION 
OF-  CORN. 


July 
direct  till 


represent  to  otirseives  an  atmosphere  loaded  the  construction  and  vegetation  fruit. 

BOOK  OF  NATURE.  This  is  the  happy  season  in  which  Divine 

_  thicken  mote  and  more  y  le  co  i  ‘  The  wisdom  which  appears  :n  the  construe-  Goodness  lavishes  all  sorts  of  fruit  upon  u*  in 

-  Itons  ol  earthly  boilies.  so  n.anyo  w  ^  tion  anrveTetatL  of  Ln  is  very  striking,  great  abundance.  The  charms  of  summer  give 

ATURAL  APPEARANCES  ak  •  “  Uir  prese^T^^^^  or^distruclion  Sf  our  The  leaves, ^for  e.vample,  which  surround  it,  place  to  more  solid  enjoyments.  The  boughs  of 

•  existence  Lnends  uoon  it  The  salubr  tv  Sr  l^efore  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  even  those  the  apple-tree  bend  under  the  weight  of  the 

*  ^  ^  •  unSsoSte'lle"  s  o7Z  air  gives  us  lile  ol  'eaves  have  their  use ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  golden  fruit,  the  beauty  of  which  is  still  height- 

*  Deep  to  i he  root  death.  We  feel  how  we  are  oppressed  in  the  of  the  Creator  had  placed  them  round  ened  by  its  purple  streaks.  The  melting  pear* 

egetation  parch’d,  the  cleaving  fields  miilino- licit  nf  snminer  •  with  wh  it  ditficultv  we  the  blade  for  the  same  reason  that  an  architect  the  plum  sweet  as  honey,  display  their  charms, 

slippery  lawn  an  and  hue  disclose;  breathe-  what  uneasiness  we  experience Is  raises  a  scaffolding  about  a  building,  which,  and  seem  to  invite  the  hand  of  their  master. 

1  no  more  returns  the  cheerlul  sound  it  not  then  a  vreat  blessinsr  that  \ve  ought  to  be  w  'lcii  the  building  is  finished,  he  takes  away.  Should  we  not  be  unpardonable,  if  the  sight  of 

.arp’nuig  scythe;  the  mower,  suikuig,  heaps  * ^fbr to^Tod  For  as  soon  as  the  blade  has  attained  its  full  the.se  blessings,  which  we  owe  to  themunifi- 

h.m  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  pcriumd.  f"  ^  length  and  consistency,  the  leaves  which  pro-  cence  of  God.  did  not  create  in  us  grateful 

•  .1  u  A.  »  nniVi  in  iiin  Ti  n  I '  I . •  ^  I  1  111  ^  ’  i'  I  ^  tccted  It  drv  UP  aiid  fall  off.  Whole  months  reflections,  and  by  such  means  sanctity  the 

Y  ts  the  hottest  month  in  the  year.  I  he  lighting  up  the  saline  and  sulphureous  particles,  leciea  it  ury  up  anu  inn  u  .  .  ^ 

nfluence  of  the  sun, indeed, is  diminishing ;  prevents  their  dangerous  effects,  cools  the  air,  P*®®  away,  before  the  ear  of  cornventuies  ^  Tt'  »  •  i.  iiw  in  f  a  i.  i 


ineerieois  oi  iiiis  weainer  upon  me  lace  oi  corrupt.  Men  and  animals  would  perisii  by  . 

nature  soon  become  manifest.  All  the  flowers  millions  Which  is  then  the  most  rLsonablJ,  were  higher,  the  nutritive  juice  could  not  so  conm  seasonably  dun  g  the  heat  of  a  suinmer. 


with  languor,  during  this  hot  season,  and  cither  animals  are  benefitled  by  purifying  the  air,  but  destroy  it.  It  the  stem  lyas  weaKcr  ana  cases,  i  ney  genuy  open  me  oimy,  aim  coireci 

seek  the  recesses  of  woods,  or  resort  to  pools  that  it 'is  also  very  useful  to  the  vegetables,  smaller,  the  wind  wou  d  break  it ;  and  it  it  was  the  acrid  humors,  which  so  often  wcasioii 
and  streams,  to  cool  their  bodies  and  quench  Experience  teaches  us,  that  the  rain  which  falls  stronger  and  thicker,  little  animals  might  lo<Ige  inflammatory  disorders.  Nothing  certainly  is 
their  thirst,  the  insect  tribe  are  peculiarly  active  when  it  thunders  is  the  most  fruitful  to  the  'f*  would  perch  upon  it,  and  pick  out  more  delicious  than  fruit.  Each  sort  has  a 

and  vigorous.  These  minute  creatures  are  for  earth  “‘C  g'a'n-  peculiar  flavor  to  itself.  This  variety  renders 

the  most  part  anini.il;  being  hatched  in  the  Observe  also,  that  during  the  greatest  claps  of  (liem  doubly  pleasing  to  us.  Thus,  God,  like  a 

spring,  and  dying  at  tl.e  approach  of  v  inter.  thunder  most  people  prolong  their  fear  without  September.  tender  lather  provides  not  on  y  for  the  support 

The  excessive  heals  of  this  period  of  the  year  reason.  Whoever  has  time  to  fear  the  natural  .  ,hc,l,  P'easure. 

cause  such  an  evaporation  from  the  surface  ol  consequences  ol  lightning  is  already  out  ol  dan-  q'[,e  laiie,,  orchards  grow  with  tempting  ro<l ;  «  u  n  i  . 

the  earth  and  waters,  that,  after  some  continu-  ger.  It  is  only  the  lightning  which  is  fatal.  On  hazel  houghs tlic  clusters  hang  embrown'd, 

ance  of  dry  W'eallier,  large  heavy  clouds  arc  When  we  have  seen  and  not  been  touched  by  it,&.  Aud  with  the  sporimaii’s  war  the  new-shorn  fields  This  is  the  season  in  which  thgy  fish  for 

formed,  which  at  length  let  fall  their  collected  w-hen  the  thunder  does  not  come  inimcdiately, it  is  resound.’  he  rrings  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland ; 

li(|uor  in  extremely  copious  showers,  which  doubly  foolish  to  turn  pale  or  tremble  at  hearing  „,  .  .  .  ,  ,,  ,■  liy  which  means  we  receive  a  great  quantity  of 

frequently  beat  dow  n  llic  full-grown  corn,  and  of  a  clap,  or  to  stop  the  cars  for  fear  of  sound  This  is  in  general  a  very  agreeable  month,  poor  as  well  as  the 

sometimes  deluge  the  country  with  sudden  „.hich  is  no  longer  dangerous.  The  thunder  distinguishing  soltness  and  serenity  ol  during  the  whole  year.  Eet  us  examine 

aJ 1-  ri'l _ 1__  1  It-l.*  —  !-.-  _ 11..  _  -  -  ...  .  .  oiititrrttv  u'ltVi  /lAxon  hliio  ttLintt  lir*^  V  ft  1 1 1  n  ir  .  .  ^  . 


(liem  doubly  pleasing  to  us.  Thus,  God,  like  a 
tender  lather  provides  not  only  tor  the  support 
of  his  creatures,  but  also  for  their  pleasure. 


HERRINGS. 


This  is  the  season  in  which  thgy  fish  for 
herrings  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland; 


floods.  Thunder  and  lightning  generally  ac-  tgHg  ^ye  have  escaped  the  danger,  and  at  the  au<un>n 


.  .  ,  1 1„  „  H.  tiy  which  means  we  receive  a  great  quantity  of 

This  ,s  in  general  a  very  agreeable  month 

le  distinguishing  softness  and  ^^renity  ol  *3^ 

jtunin  with  its  deep  blue  skies  prevailinjj  ;.r  #i _ _ _ u: 


what  is  luo^t  iinportaiit  in  the  natural  history  of 


vies,  strawherrics,  and  cherries.  These  are  no  ideas,  let  ns  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  a 
less  salutary  and  uselul  than  the  richest  products  storm  as  a  siililime  and  a  great  object.  Instead 
of  the  wanner  climates.  oC  speaking  of  the  niisibrtunes  occasioned  by 

The  luxury  of  cooling  .shades  is  now  pecu-  tliunder,  let  us  reflect  rather  on  the  necessity 
liarly  grateful,  and  multitudes  flock  from  all  and  great  use  of  storms, 
quarters  to  enjoy  the  invigorating  effects  of 

sea-bathing  ;  while  others  of  the  debilitated  and  i  x  august. 

valetudinarian  tribe  assemble  at  the  medicinal 

well,  in  order  to  allay  the  feverish  heat  in  their  ‘  Fair  plenty  now  begins  her  golden  reign, 
blood,  or  improve  their  constitution,  by  drinking  ’I'hn  yellow  fields  thick  wave  with  ripen  <1  grain, 

the  cooling  and  reaniiiiatirig  draught  at  the  Joyous  die  swains  begin  their  sultry  toils, 

spring.  o  a  And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  harvest  s  wealthy 

Potatoos  and  hops  flower  in  this  month.  The  opotio. 

jessamines  and  white  lily  now  ornament  the  fVhat  remained  to  be  perfected  by  the  power- 


The  labors  of  the  husbandiiian  have  hut  a  very 
liort  inloriiiission  ;  lor  no  sooner  is  the  harve.st 


It  IS  to  avoid  whales  and  other  great  hsh  in  the 
liozen  seas  ;  others  imagine  that  the  jirodigious 


storm  as  a  siibliine  and  a  jijreat  object,  instead  ‘  ^  ‘  !i  i*  1 1  :  i  i  »  increase  of  the  herrings  obliires  them  to  take 

of  speaking  of  the  niisibrtunes  ocra.^ioned  by  gathered  in,  than  the  fields  are  again  ploughti.  ,i,ese  long  voyages,  and  to  divide  into  separate 
tliunder,  let  us  reflect  rather  on  the  necessity  'vnier  tom,  rje,  and  ;  ]  ,  ,j  should  be  in  too  great  quan- 

..A.  ..f  NioEins.  "  heat,  which  are  sown  dun.ig  tins  month  and  no^rthern^seas. 


‘  Fair  plenty  now  begins  her  golden  reign. 

'I'hn  vcilow  fields  thick  wave  with  ripen’d  grain, 
Joyous  the  swains  begin  their  sultry  toils, 

And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  harvest's  wealthy 

epotlo.’ 


Not  only  the  swallow-tribe,  hut  many  other  *  propagation, 

small  birds  which  feed  on  insects,  disappear  on  **  P^eultar  instinct  which  leads  then,  to  the 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  the  insects  favorable  for  the  increase  and  pre- 

themselves  are  no  lomrer  to  he  met  with.  nervation  of  their  race.  It  is  certainly  these 


the.nielves  are  no  longer  to  he  met  with.  sv  vauo.i  o.  ine.r  race.  ii  is  ccr.a.n.y  inese 

On  the  other  hand,  .some  birds  arrive  at  this  Reneral  that  occasion  .such  shoals  of 

season  from  still  more  northerly  countries,  to  q«it  the  north  at  the  beginning  cf 

spend  the  winter  with  ns.  The  fieldfare  and  '^year;  lor  in  he  month  of  March  a  w.ng  Of 

•  .  .  ...  tliAxir  arrviff  hfivl  I  vv  i-n 'a/vIx  avI  «Ka 


jessamines  and  white  lily  now  ornament  the  fVhat  remained  to  be  perfected  by  the  power-  red-wing,  whose  departure  was  mentioned  in  ^ 

'garde-.,  Mushrooms  appear.  Frogs  migrate  ful  influence  of  the  sun,  is  daily  advancing  to  March  return  about  tl.e  end  ot  September.  ttis  sea^ 

from  ponds.  Hoary  beetles  appear,  frees  kill  maturity.  The  fanner  now  sees  the  principal  T  hey  feed  chiefly  on  tlie  bciiies  with  whuli  the  shovel  with  whirh  ilii>  «aiU 

and  expel  the  drones.  .\nts,  lor  frugality,  fore-  ol^ect  of  his  culture,  and  the  chief  source  of  his  ®'Jr  woods  and  hedges  arc  plentifully  stored  all  .  ,  j  j  ,  ,j  there  are  irreit  ouantilios 

sight,  and  industry  proverbial,  quit  their  nests  to  ,iVs,  waiting  only  for  the  hand  of  the  gatherer,  the  'Vinter.  ^  ,  of  rean  taLn 

found  new  colonies.  Ants  are  divided  into  jjye  and  oats  are  usually  first  ripe;  but  this  ^ most  useful  fruit  England  affords,  the  fi,Y  Tt-<liij'  \ 

male,  female,  and  neuter.— The  iiciifeis  are  the  varies,  and  depends  on  the  time  of  sowing,  apple,  successively  ripens,  according  to  its  dif-  ®  mw-irds  the  Nnrfr.  Pan-  .a 

/uftorers  without  wings;  males  and  females  have  Sometimes  all  kinds  of  grain  are  fit  for  cutting  at  ‘erent  kinds,  from  July  to  September  or  Octo-  .he  roasts  of  N’orwavanHoniPr.fh^^^ 

wings.  An  ant  hill  is  a  large  vaulted  chamber,  the  same  time  her  ;  but  this  principal  harvest  of  them  is  about  ‘ 

and  has  three  or  four  passages  to  it.  In  tlie  Every  fair  day  is  now  of  great  importance;  clo-e  of  the  month.  They  are  now  gathered  '  •n^”Jl,e‘nTrthmViloiiVof 

centre  of  it  is  the  old  one,  and  the  young  worms  for  when  the  corn  is  once  ripe,  it  is  liable  to  <or  our  Engh.sh  vintage,  the  eider-making,  w  hj|;h  y'  linnet 

and  eggs  ranged  round.  When  opened  in  the  continual  damage  while  standins:,  either  from  '»  counties  is  a  busy  and  important 

winter,  the  laborers  are  in  torpor.  They  lay  .ip  .,,e  adding  of  the  ^eeds,  from  the  depredations  employment.  m  l  e  5  from  w  hence  i’t  set  o  u  Hut 

no  provision.  They  prey  upon  beetles,  cater-  nfliirds  nr  li-om  storms  Pears  treated  in  the  same  manner  yield  a  ,  *  ®  ‘‘e"'  w  hence  it  set  out.  But  the 


their  army  had  alre.ady  icached  the  coast  of  Ice¬ 
land,  and  it  is  their  w  estern  wing.  The  herrings 
are  at  this  .season  so  plentiful  there,  that  by 


winter,  the  laborers  are  in  torpor.  They  lay  .ip  .i,e  shedding  of  the  *ee( 
no  provision.  They  prey  upon  beetles,  cater-  of  birds,  or  from  storms 


turns  towards  the  North  Cape,  sails 
coasts  of  Norway,  and  enters  through 


pillars,  dtiad  mice,  rats,  frogs,  aud  juices  from  This  iileasino-  harvest  scene  is  beheld  in  its  '  inou'*  liquor  called  perry.  These  are  the 

leaves,  and  when  they  meet  with  more  than  perfection  only  in  the  open-field  countries,  common  drinks  in  the  counties  where  they  are  j:  ""Ik.  .Vul 

they  can  carry,  they  return  to  fetch  their  com-  ‘ccre  the  sioht  can  take  in  at  once  an  uninter-’  chiefly  made  I  u tclfertJc  fch  ^ 

rades  to  laelp  them.  riiptcd  extent  of  land  waving  the  corn,  and  a  Partridge  shooting  eoinmeticcs  on  the  14(h  of  1  Be  i  go  to  catch  them.  Towards  the  8lh  of 

In  this  month  the  poultry  moult.  Young  ^f  people  engaged  in  the  various  parts  this  month.  Partridges  feed  on  grain  and  other  "*  [n"  of  herrings 


rades  to  laelp  them.  riiptcd  extent  of  land  waving  the  corn,  and  a 

In  this  month  the  poultry  moult.  "V  oung  imi|(ifn(]e  of  people  engaged  in  the  various  parts 


partridges  are  found  among  the  corn,  and  first  Jf  the  llhor.  ^It  is  a  pro-pect  equally  delightful  ’^eeds  scratched  up,  and  therefore  live  chiefly  on  ^ 'jfVp^Ylmr^vVc^re  frmv  fiM 
broods  Ol  swallows  and  marlins  congregate.  pvc  and  the  heilrt,  and  which  ought  to  "'c  ground,  making  much  use  of  their  legs,  and  'h '  ,1  i  f  v  a 

The  farmer  now  gets  home  the  products  of  inspire  eVerv  sentiment  of  benevolence  to  our  '""e  of  their  wings.  They  pair  early  in  the  / 

the  earth,  particularly  hay.  fcllow-rre  itiircs  and  o^ratitude  to  our  Creator  t'>c  hen  sitting  twenty-two  days,  and  ''“'-nr.  qu'Bcd  En„laml  tliej  piobahly  letiii  n  to 

Ilenq*  and  flax  are  pulled  in  thik  month.  ,,,,  ..  i  r  -  i f  ;  ■  /  ;  •  •''c  young  coming  forth  full-feathered,  like  •heir  ow  n  country.  Tlie  prodigious  multitude 

These  Miaiits  arc  cultivated  ia  various  parts  ot  V'"*'  .^'1  chickens.  ”  When  The  young  ones  are  att-icked,  **"'  Pri'ing  ;  one  single  herring 

Europe  more  than  in  England.  The  stalks  of  tonic  >  na  uia  one,  am  as  leen  oiseiiei  die  old  ones  exhibit  wonderful  instances  of  at-  least  ten  thousand  eggs  in  the  sea  near 

A  f.ill  of  .-nM.rt,  nr  .»ri...r.  „  alioost  all  agos  aiul  all  coiinlrics.  The  jovial  r  ■  „  .  _  - - .  .  .  the  British  coasts. 


Europe  more  than  in  Kn^laiul.  7'he  stalks  ol  icine  >  na  uia  j  *  ^  i  old  ones  exhibit  woiidciTuI  instances  of  at- 


.  • _  r.ii  ,1,  •  1  .  ,  in  almost  all  ages  and  all  coiinlrics.  The  jovial 

both  are  lull  ol  rougli  libres  or  strings,  which,  ,  ^  ”,  .i  i  i  i 

separated  and  prepare.I  in  a  particubu  manner  supper  cheers  the  heart  of  the  laborer, 

become  fit  fo^  spinning  inlo  thread.  0[  flax  ""d  prepares  him  to  l.eg.n,  without  murmuring, 
linen  is  made,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the  ‘he  labors  ol  another  year ;  and  now, 
coarseet  canvass.  Hemp  is  chiefly  used  for  <  Inwardly  smiling,  tlie  proud  farmer 
coarse  cioth  ;  it  is  also  twisted  into  ropes  an-J  The  rising  pyramids  tlial  grace  his  i 
cables  Acd  counts  bis  large  increase.’ 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  the  corn 
ban  esA  begins  ;  and,  This  month  is  the  season  of  anofi 


Inwardly  smiling,  the  proud  farmer  views 
The  rising  pyramids  that  grace  his  yard, 
Aad  counts  his  large  increase.’ 


tachmcnl,  and  even  feign  being  wounded,  to 
draw  ort'the  pursuers  from  the  nest.  They  retire 
•to  the  groves  in  the  day-time,  to  the  open  stnbhlc 
in  the  night ;  and,  when  man  liegins  his 

‘  Falsely  cheerful  barbarou.s  game  of  death,’ 

he  obliges  them,  by  pointers,  to  take  w  ing,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  them,  or  enclosing  tlicni 


'  S'Nnn  as  the  morning  trembles  o’er  theskv, 
A»<l  unpereeiv’d.  unfolds  the  spreading  day, 
fr'rfore  theri|H-n’d  fields  the  reapers  stand^ 
111  lair  array.’ 

THUNDER  s  T  o  U  JI  s  . 


ban  csA  begins ;  and,  This  month  is  the  season  of  another  kind  of  ju  a  net  when  they  remain  on  the  ground  ;  and  I  ral  Ili.siory  ? 

harvest  in  some  parts  of  England,  which  is  the  it  highly  admirable  to  observe 
'  S'Nnn  as  the  morning  trembles  o’er  the  skv,  hop-picking.  T'he  hop  is  a  climbing  plant, 

Ami  unpereeiv’d.  unfolds  the  spreailing  day,  .sometimes  grow  ing  wild  in  hedges,  and  is  culti-  '  'his  mid-career,  the  spaniel,  struck 

fr.rfore  the  ri|H-n’d  fields  the  reapers  stand"  vated  on  account  ol  its  use  in  making  malt  Stifl’ by  the  tainted  gale,  witli  open  nose, 

111  lair  array.’  liquors.  It  is  planted  in  regular  rows,  and  Ontstreich’d,  and  cautions,  on  the  latent  prey ; 

THT-VI.HU  R-rn«A,«  poles  are  set  for  it  to  run  upon.  When  the  A*  >"  ">e  sun  the  circling  eovevb^k 

T  H  E' N  u  E  R  s  1  o  u  M  s .  I  i  .  .  ‘.i-  i  7  hcir  varied  plunics,  and  watchful  cverv  wav. 

poles  arc  covered  to  the  top,  nothing  can  make  _ _  »■ 

At  .1  season  wherein  nature  presents  to  our  a  more  elegant  appearance  than  one  of  these  “  »  *  •  ' 

eyes  none  but  pleasing  cheerlul  scenes,  there  hop-gardens.  At  the  time  of  gathering,  the  In  this  month  the  snake  casts  his  .skin,  parting 
are  some  people,  notwilhsl.Miding,  who  still  poles  are  taken  up  w  ith  the  plants  clinging  to  by  rolling  itself  in  llic  grass,  with  its  whole 

compla  n  and  murmur.  Summer,  tlu*y  say,  them;  and  tl.e  scaly  flowering  heads,  which  external  cover ;  even  the  outer  coat  ol  the  eyes 

would  indeed  he  delightful,  11  storms  did  not  ;„.e  the  part  used,  are  carefully  picked  olf  scale  ofl,  and  is  left  in  the  head  of  the  slough, 

come  to  disturb  and  haiii-  li  'all  joy  trom  their  jp  England,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  W  orcestershire,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

.souls.  1  he  tear  ot  thunder  and  .storms  is  chiefly  ^re  the  counties  most  famous  for  the  growth  of  Hazel  nuts  are  now  gathered  in  our  thickets 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  LAST  NL'.MBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM. 
What  is  llie'most  interesting  department  of  Nalu- 


'  How  in  this  mid-career,  the  spaniel,  struck 
Stifl' by  the  tainted  gale,  witli  open  nose, 
Ontstreich’d,  and  cautions,  on  the  latent  prey ; 

As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 
Their  varied  plumes,  and  watchful  every  way. 
Thro’  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eve.’’ 

• 

In  this  month  the  snake  casts  his  .skin,  parting 


owing  to  the  opinion  of  their  being  elfecls  of  the  hops, 
wratii  of  heaven,  and  ininisters  of  its  vengeamje. 

For  if,  oil  the  contrary,  we  considered  how 
much  these  storms  contribute  to  purify  the  air  ,, 

from  numberless  noxious  vapors,  and  to  ferti-  *. 

lize  the  earth  ;  if  we  would  take  proper  preeau-  jj 
tions  agaiii't  the  terrible  cliects  of  lightning, 
the  storms  would  cease  Jo  be  so  dreadful  to  its  '  '1 


In  what  trails  arc  children  distinguished  from 
inferior  animals  ? 

Are  children  superior  to  adults  in  any  respects,  and 
what  ? 

Are  children  capable  of  understanding  their  own 
powers  ?  and  are  tliey  interested  in  the  study  of 
themselves  ? 

What  have  children  done  to  help  each  other,  and 
I  the  general  cause  of  education  ? 

What  method  have  children  taken  to  procure 
school  libraries  ? 

How  ran  children  aid  in  collecting  a  National 


Wall-fruits  now  come  in  season,  and 
‘  Tlie  sunny  wall 

Present  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum, 
Tlie  ruddy  fraerant  nectarine,  and  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf  the  luscious  fig.’ 


and  gardens  in  thi.s  monlli.  The  oak  sheds  its  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  7 
!  acorns,  and  the  nuts  fall  trom  the  beech,  both  of  VVIio  make  the  best  statesmen,  those  educated  by 
which  are  called  mast.  schools  and  books  merely,  or  those  who  have  a 

The  autumnal  equinox,  when  day  and  nfght  knowledge  of  practical  pursuits  1 
are  again  equal  over  the  whole  globe,  happens  \Vhat  are  some  of  the  abuses  of  books? 


Beneath  his  ample  leaf  the  luscious  fig.’  about  the  2,‘Jd  of  this  month,  and  is  often  attended 

Vipers  bring  forth  their  young,  of  the  size  of  heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  which 

trth-worms.  Mtiny  insects  appear;  the  flies  ''"'ow  down  much  of  the  fruit  yet  remaining  on  I 
*L«  «  it,..  .,..iia  the  trees. 


and  would  rather  inspire  gratitude  than  terror,  eaith-worms.  Mtmy  insects  appear;  the  flies  "‘•'Ow  uown  niucn  oi  me  iruit  j 
Alas  !  w  e  slimild  soon  change  our  language,  if  w  inflows,  and  the  nulls  begin  their 

God,  provoked  at  our  ipgratitud*!  and  complaints,  shrill  bellowing.  At  the  end  of  the  month  (tie 

was  to  deprive  us  of  the  blessings  we  derive  Swallows  appear  in  the  southe.'n  regions;  fr^cs  lose  their  given  colors,  a 

from  thunder-storms.  It  is  true,  that  we  arc  rooks  roost  in  their  nests  by  night ;  lapwings  K''3Ye  autumnal  tints,  indicative 

not  capalde  of  pointing  out  all  tlic  adv  antages  and  liiinets  begin  to  congregate  ;  and  the  red-  mg  desolation  of  winter ;  which 

which  accrue  trom  them;  but  the  little  we  breast,  one  of  the  fine.st  though  commonest  ‘ comes  to  rule  the  varied  year 

know  is  sulficient  to  fill  our  hearts. witli  grati-  .songsters,  concludes  the  month  by  the  renewal  Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  her  rising  train 

tuue  tow  .lids  our  gieat  Bcnciactor.  Let  us  ol  his  music.  V  apors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.^ 


In  what  rc.sp,ccls  have  savages  the  advantages  of 
civilized  men  in  their  education  ? 

What  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  meibodists 


At  the  end  of  the  month  t\e  leaves  of  many  o'"  <:ommon  education  7 

trees  lose  their  given  colors,  and  begit.  their  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  geometrical 
grave  autumnal  tints,  indicative  of  the  ap{iroach-  diagrams  for  children  7 

ing  desolation  of  w  inter  ;  which  Hpw  manv  quailrilatcral  figures  can  be  formed  T 

- 'comes  to  rule  the  varied  year,  ^ 

Sullen  and  sad  wilti  all  her  rlsino-  Iraln  rectangles  7 


How  many  parallel  sides  has  a  trapezoid  7 


